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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
~ [Continued from page 4.] 

Our next Quarterly Provincial Meeting being 
at Catherlough, I went there. The service of 
that meeting held part of three days, for the 
worship of God, and ordering affairs in the 
church of Christ. When that service was over 
I went home, and that week took my journey 
tothe province of Ulster, and so into Connaught 
in the service of Truth, accompanied with 
Joshua Beale and Richard Guy; that day we 
rode to Isaac Fuller’s, and the next day Jona- 
than Robinson went with us; we also met with 
George Rooke by appointment, and the day 
following, being the first day of the week, we 
had a full and satisfactory meeting at Abbylary, 
where no meeting of our Society had been; 
many good-like people came to it; the Lord’s 
power was with us, in which the mysteries of 
His kingdom were preached, and the way of 
life and salvation opened. The people were 
very attentive and tender. 

After the meeting we rode that evening to 
Cavan, and the next day beyond Ballybayes, 
and had a meeting with Friends there, and 
there about. Several people came to it, and 
many weighty Gospel Truths were delivered, 
suitable to the people’s condition, and the service 
of the day; next day we rode to Ballyhagan, 
in the county of Armagh, and had a comfortable 
meeting there with Friends; after which we 
rode to John Robinson’s, and the next day to 
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Richard Boyes’s in the county of Antrim, where 
the Quarterly Meeting for Ulster begun that 
day, and held part of three days, for the worship 
of God, and discipline of His church ; the 
mighty power of God was with his Testimony, 
which broke through all, and wrought into a 
tenders submission thereto. 

Then we went back to Lurgan, and had a 
large meeting of Friends and others, where 
many precious things relating to Christ’s king- 
dom and government were Tease opened, in 
the power of Truth, suitable to the states and 
conditions of the people. The next day we went 
to Grange, and on the day following had a 
meeting there with Friends, and we were re- 
freshed togetherinthe Lord. The next day to 
Dunclaudy, and had a meeting there. And 
next morning we rode through the mountains 
to Dungivin, and had a meeting there that 
d 


ay. 

On the day following we came to Coleraine, 
and the next day being first day of the week, 
we had a full meeting there, where the word of 
Truth was powerfally preached, and God’s wit- 
ness reached in many consciences, so that many 


hearts were comforted and refreshed. The 
next day we got to Strabane in the county of 
Londonderry, came thirty-four miles ; we went 
out before day, and travelled hard, it being a 
rainy day. And on the day following we rode 
to Castlefin, in the county of Donegal, and had 
a fresh meeting there, where none had been 
before. The people were attentive and sober. 
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The next day we came to New-Town-Stewart, 
and had a thronged meeting there, and on the 
day following we travelled through the mountains 
a rough and bad road, and lodged that night at 
Petticoe in the county of Fermannagh, expecting 
to get a meeting there, but were disappointed, 
and had poor entertainment. On the next day 
we rode to Balleek, and it being a sore stormy 
day, of exceeding high wind and hail in our 
faces, and bad way, both we and our horses were 
sorely soiled, and I got an ill cold; yet in the 
evening we had a satisfactory meeting that 
helped us, and repaired our hard day’s work. 
Several, both protestants and papists, were 
there, also a papist priest, and Truth’s testimony 
was over them all, without opposition, to our 
comfort and satisfaction. The next day we rode 
to Ballyshannon in the county of Donegal, and 
on the day followig, being first day of the 
week, had two meetings, the people of the town 
were very attentive and sober, although in these 
two places last mentioned, no meetings of our 
Society had been before. Then we went to 
Sligo, and lodged two nights, and had a full 
meeting there. From thence to Abby-Boy] in 
the county of Roscommon, and would have had 
a meeting there, but the Burgomaster (one 
Wilkins) would not suffer us, and hindered the 
people; wherefore I told him, that we were the 
servants of the living God, and came to warn 
the people to repentance; and inasmuch as he 
obstructed our service, I charged the sins of the 
people upon him, whereat he trembled, so I left 
him. 

We rode to Carrickdrumroosk, where some of 
our company sought. for a convenient place to 
have a meeting, and the steward to Sir George 
St. George had granted to let us have the ses- 
sion-house to meet ing but afterwards the 
priest of the town with two more dissuaded him 
from it; so that when we went to the session- 
house, and many people gathered to have a 
meeting, the steward told Friends he could not 
let us have it. Then returning to the inn 
where we lodged, the sober people went along 
with us very friendly, where the woman of the 
inn willingly granted us a large dining-room to 
meet in, and we had a sweet comfortable meet- 
ing, the mysteries of Christ’s kingdom were 
freely declared, and the way of life and salva- 
tion largely and plainly opened, and the hearts 
of the people open and tender. The next 
morning we rose early, and travelling hard, we 
got to Jacob Fuller’s about two hours within 
night. Iwas very weary, but rested there the 
next day. 

On the day following, being first day of the 
week, we went forth early in the morning ac- 
companied with several Friends, and rode to 
Kinagh, and had a meeting there that day, 
where none had been before ; so came back again 
that night to Jacob Fuller’s, and on the third 


day had a meeting there with Friends, on fourth 
day one at the Moat, on fifth day one at Lis- 
moiney, and on the sixth day went again to the 
Moat, where I met my wife and several Friends 
who came to the Province Meeting, which be- 
gun there the next day; when the service of 
that meeting was over, I went home with my 
wife in the company of several Friends, and 
kept to meetings as they came in course. 

In the Ninth month following, our National 
Meeting was at Dublin, beginning the eighth 
day of the said month, as usual ; so I went there, 
where was a larg@ appearance of Friends, from 
several parts of the nation, and great numbers 
of others thronged to our meeting fer the wor- 
ship of God, and much service there was, which 
lasted part of four days, and was carried on in 
peace and concord, in the wisdom of God, which 
was with brethren and elders, in managing the 
affairs of Truth in meetings, both for doctrine 
and church discipline, which ended in great 
peace, to the praise of God, and comfort of 
Friends. 

Now, when the service of this great meeting 
was over, I returned home, winter being come, 
and my old age not able to endure much cold, 
or hard travel. I attended the service of meet- 
ings near home, and in the Tenth month our 
Province Six Weeks Meeting being at Lamb’s- 
Town in the county of Wexford, I had some 
drawings upon my spirit thither, to which I 
went, and had good service there on several 
accounts, the Lord’s goodness being with us, 
which crowned our service with success and 
great comfort. When that service was over, I 
rode home in the company of Joshua Beale 
and Richard Guy. 

Not long after this, there came a letter from 
one of our correspondents at London, signifying 
that Friends there were soliciting the Parliament 
to get amendment of the Act of the Solemn 
Affirmation, so called, and that some Friends 
out of Ireland were desired to go over to assist 
in that service according to agreement formerly 
at the Yearly Meeting at London, and I being 
one nominated to go on that service, rode to 
Dublin, where, in a few days, most of Friends 
from Ulster and Munster, appointed for that 
service, came up. 

We had several sweet comfortable meetings in 
that city, both for the worship of God and con- 
ference in matters relating to faith and principle, 
in which meetings things were opened to edifica- 
tion and comfort; my going there was of good 
service, and acceptable to Friends, we being 
sweetly comforted together, but my ancient de- 
caying body not being able to perform that 
journey by sea and land to London, in cold wet 
winter weather, I wrote an epistle to Fricnds of 
London, and inclosed it in a letter to our corres- 
pondents there, to deliver. 

When I had done what service I could in 
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the aforementioned, I -parted with Fricnds in 
the overflowings of the love of God, which 
flowed in our hearts, in which we supplicated 
his holy name in great tenderness and broken- 
ness of spirit. After which I returned home 
in the company of some Friends, and kept to 
our usual meetings, observing the time and ser- 
vice of our Monthly and Provincial Meetings, 
as they came in course. 

Now the time of our National Meeting at 
Dublin, in the third month, 1702, approaching, 
I went thither, where was a great’appearance of 
Friends from several parts of the nation; also 
accounts were given of Truth’s prosperity, and 


_ Friends’ care of the honor of God and credit 


of his blessed truth. At this meeting it was 
concluded, that some Friends of this nation 
should go to the Yearly Meeting at London. 

And I being one, appointed by the Meeting 
to go on this concern, with twelve other Friends 
we took shipping from Dubiin the fifteenth day 
of the Third month aforesaid, being accompa. 
nied with many Friends to the water-side, and 
had a sweet comfortable meeting before parting, 
the Lord’s power and light shining in our hearts 
to the tendering of them in his presence, and 
to our great consolation, satisfaction and confir- 
mation that he owned usin this, his service. So 
parting with Friends, who went back ; we that 
were appointed to go had a comfortable easy 
passage, and enjoyed much of the Lord’s good- 
ness with us. After four nights at sea; we 
landed at Mossen in Wales, and that evening 
rode to Chester, and the next day took our jour- 
ney towards London, and came thither in five 
days, having had one meeting with Friends at 
Mims by the way, upon a first day of the week. 

We were gladly received by many brethren, 
who greatly rejoiced to see us come. The next 
morning the Yearly Meeting begun, and a great 
appearance of Friends and brethren from most 
counties in the nation. The meeting continued 
by adjournment five days, and many things were 
discoursed relating to the affairs of Truth, and 
gospel discipline, particularly that about the 
Affirmation Act. And the meeting came to this 
agreement, that the dissatisfied Friends might 
have liberty to solicit the Parliament for one, 
that might be easy to them, when opportunity 
offered. So after the service of that meeting was 
over, having been at some very full meetings, 
and preached the doctrine of the kingdom of 
Christ, in the demonstration of the spirit and 
power of God, to the comfort and satisfaction of 
many hearts and souls in that city; being clear 
of that service, we determined to leave London. 
Many worthy brethren came to take their leave 
of us, and we parted in the sweet comfortable 
melting power of the Lord Jesus Christ, which 
seals us in the covenant of light and life ; then 
took horse, several of the brethren of the city 
accompanying us some miles. 


So we came to Chester, and finding an em 
bargo on shipping there, rode on to Holyhead 
having one meeting with Friendsat Harding in 
Wales by the way ; whilst we were at Holyhead 
Thomas Wilson, Joseph Pike and Samuel Ran- 
dall, whom we had left behind at London, came 
up tous, and after staying there one night, 
about the tenth hour of the evening next day 
we set sail in the packet-boat for Ireland, and 
about the tenth hour in the evening following, 
came to anchor in the bay of Dublin; so that 
as we went together, we all returned over to- 
gether and landed safe and well. Blessed be 
the name of the Lord for all his mercies. 

I staid in Dublin the first day’s meeting, and 
on second day went homeward, accompanied by 
some Friends. Soon after our Province Meet- 
ing for Leinster was at the Moat, and I went 
thither in the company of*ome Friends. When 
the service of that meeting was over, which 
held two days, I returned home, and soon after 
was taken with a great illness over all my body, 
occasioned by a violent pain in my head, which 
kept me at home four or five weeks. Then our 
Province Meeting being at Castledermot, the 
twentieth day of the Seventh month, 1702, I 
being somewhat recovered of my illness, went 
to the meeting. 

‘ [To be continued.] 





We publish by request the following youth- 
ful production of the late 8. G. C., of Eaton 
Academy, Chester County, Penn. : 


WOMAN—HER SPHERE AND INFLUENCE. 


The sphere of woman is by no means a con- 
tracted one ; her extent of uscfulness is wide, 
and none can direct her in the line of duty, 
contrary to the dictates of her own conscience, 
provided that be influenced by a discriminating 
judgment. She must feel her full responsibili- 
ty as a being destined for a higher and better 
state of existence. She must feel she was not 
placed here merely for her own enjoyments, but 
to contribute to the happiness of others—not to 
appear gay and beaatiful to the eyes of the 
world—a something to attract the gaze and ad- 
miration of the admiring crowd, but as an instru- 
ment of good in the hands of her Creator. Her 
first lesson should be to learn of Him who was 
meek and lowly of heart, for the brightest or- 
nament that can adorn the character of woman, 
is piety, heartfelt piety. It will be a refuge to 
herin the hour of trial, and it will throw a bright- 
ness and beauty around her whole life. Instead 
of spending her time in vain amusement, she 
will be induced to cultivate all those great and 
glorious powers of mind, bestowed on her by an 
Allwise Providence for food and noble pur- 
poses—her mind will be filled with conceptions 
of the sublime and beautiful ; and, as she views 
the grandeur of the material universe, she wil 
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behold there traces of a supreme creative Power, 
and her thoughts will be raised “ from nature 
up to nature’s God.” As she contemplates the 
perfect order and harmony that pervades the 
whole scene, she will see but an emblem of that 
other and better world to which we are all has- 
tening. 

Though a woman’s mind be filled with all 
knowledge, and she have power to dive into the 
depths of science, and an eye to scan the star 
heavens above, if the veil of humility be not 
thrown around her, the amount of her influence 
will be lessened—the voice of fame will sound 
sweetly, and her chief ambition will be to be 
admired for her splendid acquirements, rather 
than be beloved for her amiable virtues. She 
has a large part to act on this stage of being, 
and she can perform every duty required of her, 
without departing if the smallest degree from 
her proper sphere, for then she would lose all 
her influence. 

It is not for her to usurp the power of man, 
or to become censor to the world. It may not 
be in her power to perform any immediate 
good ; but, as she has the training and forming 
of the youthful mind, she must know that she 
is preparing characters to become bright and 
shining lights in the world, whose influence, for 
good or evil, will be felt throughout the ages of 
time and eternity. On the proper formation of 
mind and character, aun the happiness of 
after life. Have not some of the greatest Ora- 
tors and Statesmen acknowledged, that, to the 
mild and gentle teachings of a mother’s love, 
they owe their happiest moments. 

It is at home that a woman should love to 
shine. There her virtues are ‘best known, and 
there should she exert her powers to please and 
make those around her happy. In a social ca- 
pacity she can do much good. Let her situa- 
tion in life be what it may, she has her part to 
act, if it be daughter, sister, wife, or mother. 
As a daughter, she has parents to whom she 
owes the highest gratitude, and in whose paths 
she can strew the brightest flowers. As a sis- 
ter, she may have a brother whose best interests 
are entwined around her heart, and who needs 
her hand of love to guide him in the path of 
duty; and she can, by her endearing manners 
and well regulated mind, make the fire-side the 
most desirable spot on earth to him ; for if he 
find not that happiness and variety at home, he 
will seek it in the gay scenes of pleasure. And, 
as a wife, her duties are of the most interesting 
character. She has united her destiny with 
one who has chosen her to be his companion 
and friend, and to whom he has entrusted his 
highest happiness; and well should she guard 
so inestimable a gift. It depends, ina great 
measure, on herself, if her fairest hopes are 
realized, or disappointment meet her in the 

pathway of life. 
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Let the sweet smile of contentment throw a 
radiance of beauty around her. With a mind 
filled with useful knowledge, and a heart breath- 
ing love to every being on earth, she cannot fail 
to be happy herself, and cause those whom she 
loves, to enjoy with her the brightest of this 
world’s blessings. Woman must learn to sacri- 
fice every feeling of selfishness, and seek to be 
useful to society rather than merely ornamental, 


ry} and then she will be one of its brightest orna- 


ments. 8. G 


———-— OR 
THE PSALMS. 
BY HENRY GILES. 


The Psalms are an everlasting manual to the 
soul; the book of its immortal wishes, its 
troubles, its aspirations, and its hopes; sung in 
every tongue, and in every age; destined to 
endure while the universe of God has light, 
harmony, or grandeur, while man has religion 
or sensibility, while language has sublimity or 
sweetness. 

Amongst all compositions these alone deserve 
the name of sacred lyrics. These alone contain 
a poetry that meets the spiritual nature in all 
its moods, and in all its wants, which strength- 
ens virtue with glorious exhortations, gives an- 
gelic eloquence to prayer, and almost rises to the 
seraph’s joy in oe In distress and fear, 
they breathe the low sad murmur of complaint ; 
in penitence, they groan with the agony of the 
troubled soul. They have a gentle music for 
the peace of faith ; in adoration, they ascend to 
the glory of creation, and the majesty of God. 
For assemblies, or for solitude, for all that 
gladdens and all that grieves, for our heaviness 
and despair, for our remorse and our redemption, 
we find in these Divine harmonies, the loud or 
the low expression. Great has been their 
power in the world. They resounded amidst 
the courts of the tabernacle; they floated 
through the lofty and solemn spaces of the temple. 
They were sung with glory in the halls of Zion ; 
they were sung with sorrow by the streams of 
Babel. And when Israel] had passed away, the 
harp of David was still awakened in the church 
of Christ. ‘ : — ‘ ‘ 

And thus it has been not alone in the august 
cathedral or the rustic chapel. Chorused by 
the winds of heaven, they have swelled through 
God’s own temple of the sky and stars; they 
have rolled over the broad desert of Asia, in the 
matins and vespers of ten thousand hermits. 
They have rung through the deep valleys of 
the Alps in the sobbling voices of the forlorn 
Waldenses ; through the steeps and caves of 
Scottish highlands, in the rude chauntings of 
the Scottish Covenanters ; through the woods 
and wilds of primitive America, in the heroic 
hallelujahs of the early pilgrims. 

Nor is it in the congregation alone, that 
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David has given to the religious heart a voice. 
He has given an utterance also for its privacy,— 
for low-lying invalid,—soothing the dreariness 
of pain, softening the monotony of heavy time, 
supplying the prayer or the promise, with which 
to break the miduaight or the sleepless hour: for 
the unhappy, to give them words of sadness, 
with which to relieve their disquieted and 
cast-down souls; by which to murmur between 
themselves and God, the holy sorrow that 
heaven alone should hear: for the penitent, 
when the arrows of conviction rankle in his 
breast, when the light of grace would seem de- 
parted, and the ear of mercy closed,—then 
David gives the cry of his own impassioned de- 
precation in supplication and confession. And 


when contrition has found repose, and the 
tempest of lamentation been stilled by the as- 
surance of peace, he gives the hymn of his ex- 
ultant and of his grateful praise. 


THE SOUL BECOMES ELEVATED BY REFLECTING 
UPON GOD. 


When we give up our hearts to God, we be- 
gin to answer the end for which we were crea- 
ted, and enjoy a portion of that felicity which 
is reserved for the blessed in Heaven. How 
contemptible and insignificant are all the amuse- 
ments of the world, when our hearts have been 
rejoiced and ameliorated, and our minds ex- 
panded, by reflecting upon God and Christ 
Jesus! When I compare my imperfections 
and inability with the infinite majesty of God, 
how little and humble I appear ; how my pride 
is lost and confounded in the infinity of Divine 
Perfection! and how I long for the glorious 
period when I shall be more nearly acquainted 
with the everlasting God. But am I sufficient- 
ly impressed with the inestimable advantages 
which the frequent reflection upon God will 
produce, in order to give me firmness to employ 
myself in such a pleasing duty as often asl am 
required? Alas! instead of filling my mind 
with this great and sublime object, my thoughts 
too often ramble upon trivial and perishable 
subjects ; instead of fixing my desires upon the 
meditation of Divine Wisdom ; instead of lov- 
ing and cherishing the bright essence and pow- 
er of this Eternal Being, which unites every 
thing that is good, great, and amiable, and alone 
can make me happy; I perhaps feel no plea 
sure but in the gratification of my senses ; my 
affections are placed on terrestrial objects, and 
I only love those things which are perishable, 
and which cannot contribute to my happiness. 
May my past experience render me more wise 
in future. Till now, I have only loved and set 
my heart upon temporal things, which are still 
more uncertain and perishable than myself. 

But at present, through the grace of God, 
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my eyes are opened. I perceive a Being which 
has raised me up out of nothing, which has 
given me a soul whose desires cannot rest short 
of eternity—a Being in whom every perfection 
and virtue are united, and to whom I will con- 
secrate my heart, and devote myself forever, 
without reserve, and from whom I will ever re- 
ceive all my consolation and delight. I will 
exchange those earthly enjoyments, which I 
have hitherto preferred to the blessings of 
Heaven, for advantages incomparably more real 
and permanently substantial. And though I 
still continue to make a proper use of the good 
things of this life, they shall never make me 
forget the love of God; but whilst I use them, 
and whilst I feel myself benefitted by their 
good effects, when not abused, they shall serve 
as a constant memorial of the goodness of God, 
and call forth my acknowledgments and grateful 
sense of His kind care and solicitude for my 
welfare. Whenever I partake of any outward 
good, I will say to myself, if I find so much 
sweetness in the enjoyment of earthly things, 
and being only acquainted with a very small 
part of the works of God, that knowledge is 
so delightful, how happy and glorious will be my 
state when initiated into the mysteries of 
Heaven, and favored with a portion of the 
purity and perfections of God. How great is 
the felicity of the saints, who see him as he is, 
and live in the constant participation of his 
Divine communion. 

If those pleasures which can only be enjoyed 
through the medium of a frail and perishing 
body, have the power of so agreeably affecting 
my mind, what must be its delight and ecstacy 
when, divested of all its fetters and impedi- 
ments, it has winged its flight to the regions of 
bliss, and uninterruptedly enjoys the pleasure 
arising from its own workings; never wearied 
with thinking, nor injured by incessant action ; 
but ever employed upon the sublimest images 
in the presence of the immortal God. If the 
the gentle rivulets that so beautifully irrigate 
the earth are so pleasing, if a ray of light is so 
vivifying, how admirable must be the great 
source and first cause of the torrent of the 
rivers, the living fountain of all joy and excel- 
lence! how gloriously pre-eminent the author 
of the blessed sun, the rays of which only have 
such great power. 

From what we already know of God through 
his works, we may form some anticipation of 
the glory of futurity, and prepare with joy and 
with gladness for the happy moment, when the 
soul, released from its present dark and inferior 
abode, shall ascend into the heavens and enjoy 
that purity and exaltation, the reward of those 
who, by the proper use they have made of their 
time here, are permitted to join the heavenly 
choir of angles in songs of ecstacy round the 
throne of the everlasting God.— Sturm. 
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Selected. 
“ Begin thy day with God ; 
He is thy sun and day; 
His is the radiance of thy dawn; 
To Him address thy lay. 


“ Take thy first meal with God ; 
He is thy heavenly food ; 

Feed with and on Him; He with thee 
Will feast in brotherhood. 


“Take thy first walk with God; 
Let Him go forth with thee, 

By stream, or sea, or mountain-path, 
Seek still His company. 

“ Thy first transactions be 
With God Himself above; 


So shall thy business prosper well, 
And all the day be love,” 


> sen 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


Believing there are many who will be alike 


interested with ourselves in the following letters, 


we have asked and obtained permission to place 


them before our readers :—Eps. 
Mendon Center, 2nd mo. 3d, 1863. 
Esteemed Friend : 

x 


* * TIT gleaned from a few 
remarks that were dropped by thyself or J 





that you were both engaged as teachers in a 


First-day School, and 1 have desired to have 
some information in regard to the mode and 
method adopted in instructing the children, 
and with what results your labors thus far have 
been attended. 

While I would freely and frankly acknowledge 
that there is attending my mind, when I hear 
this subject adverted to either.in the private 
circle or in the columns of the Intelligencer, a 
dread, which I cannot clearly define ; yet I am 
desirous not to place any obstacles in the path 
of any who feel they are performing the services 
required of them by our Heavenly Father, and I 
therefore feel anxious for some evidence which 
shall remove this feeling. 

In looking over and meditating upon the 
etate of the Christian world, I discern so much 
of hollow profession, so much of a reliance, even 
among the sincere ones, on forms and externals ; 
80 much of putting these before the one all-pow- 
erful all-pervading principle of Truth ; so much 
of a reliance upon a man-made ministry to ex- 
pound the simple and plain truths of Christi- 
anity, and so many efforts made by such a min- 
istry to mystify these plain and simple truths so 


as to maintain this control over the minds of 
the people; and when I trace the foundation of 


this system of misleading the people to Sabbath 
Schools, where the tender mind is taught the 
first lesson, which is the corner stone of their 
fabric, that the Bible is the “word of God,’’ 
and must be implicitly believed, thus making 
those impressions on the young mind which are 
so hard tobe erased; and then as they find 


many things there recorded to be incomprehen- 
sible to them, they then must look to the learned 
in the schools of theology to expound them, and 
hence they grow up with these views established 
and grounded in their education, and the mind 
kept $o busy with the performance of ceremoni- 
ous forms and written prayers that there seems to 
be but little time for that solid indwelling state 
of mind in which alone the soul can hold com- 
munion with its Maker; I say when I have 
traced these results from the Sabbath Schools, I 
have feared that in the adoption of them by 
Friends, they would lead into an outward, cere- 
monial observance of our forms and principles, 
without leading to the pure and vital essence. 
Highly as I esteem the Scriptures, invaluable as 
are the lessons therein contained, I think there 
is a danger of a spiritual people, as we profess 
to be, placing too much dependance upon them, 
and of making them involuntarily, as it were, the 
standard from which to judge of the “ propriety 
of every practice and the truth of every doc- 
trine.” 1 think I have seen the evil effects of 
such a course within the compass of my acquain- 
tance, and this makes me the more jealous of the 
approach of anything that may have sucha 
tendency. Now, I want thee to understand me, 
that in thus expressing my feelings I am not 
sitting in judgment over you. Far, very far 
from it, but simply portraying my feelings 
frankly, that if way opeos thou mayest remove 
the objections. I wish, however, to add one 
thing more, and that is, that I find it to be my 
mission emphatically to call the attention of 
those among whom | mingle to the all-sufficiency 
of that power and principle which is placed in 
the heart of every rational intelligent creature to 
redeem the soul from sin, and to preserve it 
from the commission of sin; yet while this 
power is thus all-sufficient, if we are obedient 
to it and its teachings, we will find the truths 
recorded in the Scriptures of Truth to be un- 
folded to our understandings and corroborating 
the revelations made unto and upon our own 
spirits, and then we shall understand them, then 
and not till then can wereally and truly testify 
unto others that they are true, and hence it ap- 
pears to me that to attempt to call the attention 
of others to them without this requisite qualifi- 
cation, will tend more to carry the mind away 
into form without life, than in reality to draw 
it to Christ. - = = * : 

Thy friend, J. J.C. 


Philadelphia, 3d mo. 4th, 1863. 


Esteemed Friend. ..... I am gratified at 
the freedom with which thou stated thy objec- 
tions to First-day schools, and I do not at all, 
consider in doing so thou designed to sit in 
judgment over those who feel it right to engage 
in such work. I wish I had the ability satis- 
factorily to answer thy queries in regard to the 
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motives by which we were influenced in the es- 
tablishment of our First-day school at Green 
strect, as well as the mode and method adopted 
by us, in the instruction of the children, and 
the results that have thus far attended our 
labers. At its commencement I was absent from 
the city, and was not therefore an auxiliary in it. 
When a similar movement had been previously 
agitated, I declined any active participation in 
such an effort, for the very reasons assigned by 
thee ; but a few weeks before the Green st. school 
was ee while in my “ country home,” 
sympathy with the children, who on the quiet 
afternoon of the first day of the week scarcely 
knew in what way to find employment, induced 
me to collect them under the trees, and en- 
deavor to turn their thoughts in an instructive 
channel. The little company of four was soon 
increased by additions from neighboring house- 
holds who weekly, in the language of conduct 
said, “Come, and let us reason together.” I 
could not turn away from such an opportunity 
of refreshment to myself and possibly of useful- 
ness to them, and now after an experience of 
two years in different localities, I can acknow- 
ledge that these stated minglings with the 
bright loving children are among the blessings 
of my life. The effect of the influence that has 
been extended over them I may never know. 
Duties are ours, results are with the Supreme 
Controller of events, but from the interest and 
pleasure manifested by them in our interviews, 
and the sweet feelings which have resulted from 
our association, I trust these opportunities have 
been improved to our mutual advantage. Truly 
when we consider the state of the Christian 
world, the “ hollow profession,” which too much 
obtains in lieu of practical religion; the undue 
reliance, even of the sincere-hearted on “ cere- 
monial forms and externals,” making them the 
standard by which to judge a brother ; the fear- 
ful dependence upon an outward ministry, by 
which the mind is turned from the simple 
teachings of the Divine Spirit, and trace these 
results to the system of engrafting upon the 
youthful mind “ dogmas and cteeds and articles 
of faith,” making them of primary value, I am 
so impressed with the importance of a careful 
early training, that it seems to me a duty de- 
volves upon Society to make some provision for 
the spiritual needs of the children. This was 
the feeling that originated the First-day school 
at Green street. The desire was felt to gather 
the younglings of the flock, and encourage their 
attention to those things that concern their 
highest welfare. In these interviews we are 
careful not to lead them into “ an outward cere- 
monial observance of our forms and ceremonies,” 
but to incite them to obedience to that Divine 
Witness, through which they will be enabled to 
manifest in their words and actions their love 
to God and to each other. We try to impress 
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upon their youthful minds the beauty and ex- 
cellency of a Christian life ; the obligation to do 
as we would be done unto; the necessity en- 
joined upon us to speak the truth in our 
hearts,—to be honest and just—merciful, gentle 
and patient towards all men, and to be found in 
the daily practice of temperance, brotherly 
kindness andcharity. As corroborative evidence 
we point them to the teachings of Jesus, to the 
blessed truths récorded in the Scriptures, and 
to other instructive incidents suited to their ex- 
perience and comprehension. We endeavor to 
teach them that it is not by the hearing of the 
law they shall be justified, but by the doing of 
it; and I believe that a sense of accountability 
may be so quickened by cultivation that it will 
become a necessity to measure every thought and 
action by a high standard, Through the con- 
stant care of a pious mother, I have known very 
little children so desirous to discriminate be- 
tween right and wrong, that the swift witness 
appeared to sit in judgmentover every deviation. 
What a responsibility, then, rests upon us who 
are older, and to whom they, in a measure, look 
for example and instruction, and how important 
it is that we present only those things to their 
seeking minds that are essential to their 
growth. ; 

I fear we, as a Society, have not sufficiently 
considered the best interests of the young, and 
so far from condemning other professors, who 
thus “ manifest their faith by their works,” I 
would that, in this respect, we might profit by 
their example. Besides our religious meetings, 
we have no organizations in which the young 
meet in social communion with their older 
friends. In many places there is a want 
of confidence and harmony between them. 
The young are not imbued with veneration 
for our institutions; and are not some of 
us who are older too much disposed strin- 
gently to insist upon non-essentials—-desir- 
ing to make binding on all those testimonies 
that can only be maintained by the strong man 
in Christ Jesus? I think it isa duty we owe 
to our young members, to nourish their love for 
our principles ; to lead them into the glory and 
beauty of our holy testimonies ; and when I re- 
member how right and pure they are, I grieve 
that .we are not more concerned to surround the 
children by circumstances favorable to their 
spiritual development. We are accountable for 
all our opportunities, and as regards the study 
of the Scriptures, from my observation, those 
who read them the most thoroughly and intel- 
ligently are the most likely to arrive ata correct 
appreciation of their beautiful relations. Many 
portions of them have been so mystified by false 
expounders that their import is obscured; and 
I would we should be less superstitious, and 
seek to become more fully acquainted with their 
true meaning. We must admit that some scien- 
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tific men, and even some theologians, by their 
revealings of the manners and customs of the 
people in those countries where many of the 
incidents recorded in Scripture took place, have 
greatly enhanced the beauty and value of these 
writings. As far as I have read and understood 
some of their researches they tend toward greater 
spirituality in religion, and consequently ap- 
proach nearer to our own, and it appears to me 
we should avail ourselves of all these advan- 
tages to strengthen us in inculcating upon the 
minds of the young the testimonies of truth 
which have been so long professed by us as a 

ople. But, perhaps, I have dwelt sufficiently 
bas on this subject, and as my letter is consid- 
erably extended I will defer for the present the 
other topic alluded to by thee. 

I am thy friend, H. 
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The Memorial which is published in this 
number was, we understand, conveyed to Har- 
risburg by a Committee of four Friends, who 
caused a copy thereof to be presented to the 
Governor of the State, to the Attorney General, 
and to each member of the two Houses of the 
Legislature. 

The Committee had personal interviews with 
the Governor, with the Attorney General, with 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and 
with the Committee of the House on Military 
Affairs. 

From all of these they received courteous 
and respectful attention, whilst they endeavored 
to elucidate and explain the testimonies and 
views of Friends in relation to war. 

The presentations and interviews are believed 
to have been well timed, and although they 
did not receive from any quarter an assurance 
that Friends would be relieved from military 
exactions, yet there is reason to hope that the 
use made of the opportunity thus afforded, of 
extending a knowledge of our views and of the 
obligations of the Christian religion, will not be 
without some good results. 


+ ~~09 


Masriep, 2d month 5th, with the approbation of 
Evesham Monthly Meeting, Joan D. Srvarrt, Sr., of 
Salem Co., to Minum Coopsa, of Burlington Co., N. J. 


_—-<~0-____—__ 

Diep, 2d month 20th, 1863, Margaret H. Harris, 
wife of Hicks Harris, of Baltimore, in the 49th year 
of her age. Discharging the duties of an affectionate 


wife, a loving sister and sincere friend ; illustrating 
the self-denying virtues of the Christian; after a 
short and painful illness, she resigned herself calmly 
unto death in that peace which the world can not 
give, neither can it take away. 


Digp, at his residence near OCurwensville, Clear- 
field county, Pa., on the morning of the 2d inst., 
Jesse Broomatu, formerly of Delaware county, in 
the 71st year of his age. The deceased had been @ 
resident of Clearfield county about ten years, a mem- 
of West Branck Monthy Meeting, and much es- 
teemed amongst his friends. His funeral took place 
the following day at Friends’ burying ground, and 
an impressive meeting was held at their meeting 
house on the occasion. 


——,in Putman county, Illinois, on the 12th of 
of 2d month, 1863, after a painful illness, Wint1AM 
C. Wierman, aged 64 years. He was a native of 
Adams county, Pa., but for the last 35 years resided 
in Illinois. A member of Clear Creek Montltly 
Meeting. 

He endeavored to bear his sufferings with patience 
and fortitude,and viewed his approaching dissolution 
with calmness and resignation. 


—, on 7th day morning the 28th ult., Sopura 
Hoskins, wife of Laban Hoskins, of Springport, N. Y. 
aged 71 years. 


—, 3d month 9th, Annie W., daughter of Mor- 


decai Buzby, aged 30 years, a member of Race St. 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, op the 15th of Ist month, 1863, at the resi- 
dence of Stephen Y. Walton, near Marengo, Wayne 
county, N. Y., Racne, Wesster, widow of William 
Webster, (both formerly of New Jersey,) aged nearly 
99 years. This ancient Friend had been an active 
member of our Society, and at the time of her death 
was a member of Rochester Monthly Meeting. She 
outlived her near relatives, and in the latter part 
of her life her mental faculties as well as her bodily 
strength became impaired, but she still retained her 
religious responsibility. 


——, at the residence of his aunt, Rachel Maulsby, 
at Plymouth, Montgomery county, Pa., on Third-day, 
6th of lst month last, Eowin N. Livezey, in the 
20th year of his age. 

This dear youth suffered long with a pulmonary 
affection, which he bore with much resignation. His 
general deportment had been such as to denote that 
he was one of the pure in heart, to whom pertains 
the blessing, and the sweetness of his disposition was 
evident during his illness, rendering it pleasant and 
instructive to attend him. To some Friends with 
whom he had resided a number of years, and who 
visited him shortly before his death, he expressed 
the great peace he felt, and that he had not a wish to 
recover; warmly thanking them for their care of 
him, and expressing the satisfaction he felt in hav- 
ing for some years in his intercourse with all, strictly 
adhered to the plain language. 

On the solemn occasion of his funeral, the feeling 
prevalent was aptly described in the language, 
“weep, not for me, but for yourselves and for your 
children.” 


————199— _—_ 


ON THE WANT OF SLEEP. 


“ How defective we are in want of gratitude 
to God! I now blush that I cannot call to 
mind the time, when I thought that his having 
vouchsafed to me the power of sleeping de- 
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served a particular acknowledgement. Butnow 
I begin to see that ’tis owr heedlessness, not 
their uselessness, that keeps us from daily being 
thankful for a multitude of mercies that we 
take no notice of; though it be injurious that 
the very commonness, that heightens the bene- 
fit, should keep us from being sensible of the 
greatness of it. 1 confess I was very lately one 
of those who looked upon sleep as one of the in- 
conveniences of human nature that require a 
consolation ; and I very little apprehended that 
I should ever complain of want of sleep as a 
grievance, the necessity of it being what I al- 
ways looked upon under that notion. But I 
now perceive that he was a wise man who said, 
that God made everything beautiful in its season. 
And yet, when I consider the affinity betwixt 
sleep and death, whose image it is, I cannot 
but think it unlikely this life should be de- 
signed for our happiness, since not to lose almost 
half of it were an infelicity— Robert Boyle. 


The memorial from the Representative 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly, Meeting, 
se was presented a few days since, is as fol- 
OWS: 


To the Governor, Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Pennsylvania: 

The memorial of the Representative Commit- 
tee or Meeting for Sufferings of the Religious 
Society of Friends of Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and adjacent parts of Maryland, 
respectfully showeth, that the religious society 
which we represent has been in existence more 
than two hundred years. 


Tn all that time its members have been con- 
spicuous for their fidelity to every government 
under which they have lived, for their love of 
order, and strict observance of all laws that did 
not directly conflict with their religious scruples. 


They have always supported their own poor, 
at the same time paying their equitable share 
of taxes for the indigent public; generally edu- 
cated their own children, and maintained a 
strict moral discipline amongst themselves, with- 
out aid from the public authorities. 


During this time, notwithstanding there have 
been numerous cases of individual unfaithful- 
ness, as a body they have maintained a uniform 
testimony against war, believing that allegiance 
to their Divine Master and Holy Pattern forbade 
their uniting with any in warlike measures, 
either offensive or defensive. 

For this testimony, from time to time, they 
have suffered distraint of their property and 
imprisonment, but the penalties of the law, 
however severe and grievous to be borne, have 
never caused them to abandon their testimony or 
even weaken their devotion to it; so that these 
laws have only gained to those who execute 
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them a small pecuniary return in exchange for 
the large amount of distress and suffering they 
have inflicted. 

We believe that our neighboring States of 
New York and Maryland have enacted laws en- 
tirely screening “those who conscientiously 
scruple to bear arms” from that service, or pay- 
ing any equivalent therefor. 

In view of these facts, we ask the Legislature 
to consider whether true wisdom will not justify 
them in relieving from fines and penalties all 
those who, for conscience sake and obedience to 
what they may sacredly believe the Divine will 
requires of them, decline to take up arms or pay 
an equivalent in lieu thereof 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
meeting. 

Witiram Dorsey, Clerk. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PREMIUM AND DISCOUNT. 


Itis curious to note in the various newspapers of 
the day, the singular errors made by those who we 
would expect to be better informed, in computing 
the value of the paper dollar when gold is at a pre- 
mium. For instance, one paper lately remarked 
thatas gold is worth $1.71 or 71 per cent. pre- 
mium, the paper dollar is worth just 29 cents in 
gold, “‘no more and no less.” 4f.we carry out 
this calulation, we will find that if 29-cents in 
gold will buy one dollar in paper, one dollar in 
gold will buy $3.44 in paper, which instead of 
being 71 per cent., is nearly 250 per cent. pre- 
nium. 

The reason of the error is that they confound 
premium with discount, or make their asser- 
tions without due calculation, and I have there- 
fore thought it would be interesting to the 
readers of the “Intelligencer,” and set the 
minds of the young at work in making their own 
calculations, if I would endeavor to make a 
lucid explanation of premium and discount, and 
especially as a number of newspapers have made 
attempts to explain it, but in such a misty and 
confused manner, that very little can be under- 
stood from them. 

Gold is now while I write this article worth 
$1.68 cents in paper. I will call it $1.60 to 
make the calculation plainer. That is, $1.60 in 
paper will buy one dollar in gold; now to find 
out what the discount on paper is, we want to 
know how much gold $1.00 in paper will buy, 
which we can do by the single rule of three; 
for as $1.60 in paper is to $1.00 in gold, so is 
$1.00 in paper to the required quantity of gold ; 
and we have it thus—$1.60 : $1.00 :: $1.00 : 624 
cents. Thus we find that $1.00 in paper is 
worth 624 cents in gold, which being 374 cents 
less than its nominal value, paper is 37} per 
cent. discount. 

Again, if gold should rise to 100 per cent. 
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or a total of $190.25, being 25 cents more than 














once, and yet the house he bought the goods of, 














if he had settled at once. 
This seems a small matter, yet there are 




















amounts of goods for years, and remit their 

















in the same manner without having the account 
exactly closed, and so lose heavily in this way, 
which might all have been saved by under- 
standing the laws of discount." 

If I receive a sum of money on account of a 
bill which is entitled to 5 per cent. discount, 
and wish to know what is the proper credit, I 
will add two cyphers to the amount, and divide 
it by 95, applying which to $100, I find the 
amount will be $105.26,which can be proved by 
deducting from it 5 per cent. 

Many other curious mistakes in Arithetic, 
which occur in every day life, might be men- 
tioned, but I fear I will make my article too 
long. J. H. 8. 


—_—_———— 































































































OUR HOUSE-PLANTS. 

The snow lies thick over the hills and fields. 
The grass-plat in front of the house is ecvered 
by it. The flower-beds up the side of the yard 
have hidden their barenness underit, except here 
and there where a frost-bitten stalk of coreopsis 
or of foxglove rises rustling in the wind. Not 
a particle of green is visible except that of the 
branches of evergreens that stand in the front 
yard, and they speak of winter almost as plainly 
as the snow-bank : theirs is the dull, dark green 



























































spring and summer. 
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‘ premium, it would take $2.00 in paper to buy 
$1.00 in gold. And by the same calculation as 
above we will find that $1.00 in paper is worth 50 


No matter to what premium gold should rise, 
paper is always worth something. But paper 
cannot depreciate to a greater discount than 100 
per cent. ; for at that rate it would be worthless 
if you take 100 per cent. from anything you 
take the whole; we hear people sometimes talk 
of 150 or 200 per cent. discount which is ridi- 


It is customary with a majority of the whole- 
sale houses to take off a discount of 5 per cent., 
on bills of goods bought for cash. If a person 
should buy a bill of goods amounting to $200, 
and he desires to settle it at once, he has de- 
ducted from the bill $10, and he pays $190. 
But sometimes the customer orders the goods, 
and says he will remit shortly after the receipt 
If he sends first $100 on account, a 
majority of stores will give him credit for $105, 
allowing him 5 ver cent., and then he will send 
the balance less 5 per cent., which will be $90.25, 


he would have paid if he had settled the bill at 


© fully intended to take off the same discount as 


many business men who go on buying heavy 


money from time to time, and get their discount 






of winter, very unlike the bright living color of 





Flowers have been from us even longer than 
foliage ; it has been a month since the wind 


and tossings of branches. But here, in our 
dining-room, about six feet from the stove, 
green leaves and flowers of all colors may be 
found as fresh and beautiful as any that grow 
in garden or field. 

When November came around the premises, 
growling and threatening to everything that was 
young and tender, these plants took refuge with- 
in doors; and now, ranged on circular stands by 
the windows, with the canaries singing over 
them, they evidently forget the months, and 
dream of Mays and Julys. 

It is winter outside, but it is spring and sum- 
mer within. This ivy standing in the upright 
rack by the north window, and throwing out 
soft green leaves, that in tenderness and chub- 
biness so much resemble an infant’s hand—that 
is spring ; and the sweet alyssum, growing in a 
circle around it, and the twelve crocuses, just 
sprouting within the green border, with the 
Scotch daisy in the end—they are spring. 
This rack is all spring, looking out of the 
window at the angry North, and growing in 
spite of it. 

Summer is in the window opposite, looking 
toward the south. The four roses, in buds and 
opening blossoms—they are summer. The 
fuschias, through whose veined leaves you can 
see the sap flow in currents, bearing perpetual 
freshness and beauty; whose head is pendant 
with blossoms, as the wheat stalk hangs with 
grain—that is summer. The arbutlan is per- 
petual summer ;—summer here, with the sun 
sunk low down in the southern horizon, and the 
thermometer 20° below freezing. 

Autumn doesn’t flourish in this room. The 
chrysanthemums have leaves, but no blossoms. 
The petunias have not a flower, nor have the 
geraniums—autumn all, they simply stand and 
look out of window. Never mind, autumn is 
not for flowers, but for fruits, and these we have 
down in the cellar, and in the granary at the 
barn. Spring and summer we have, and with 
these we are content. 

Pile away, old snow-storms; blow, north 
winds ; and pry around, Mr. Frost ;.make arush 
at the window, one and ail; cover over the 
panes; you can’t get into the room to drive 
spring and summer out, while the wood-pile of 
maple and beech logs lasts, while the hills give 
a stick for the “ Old Franklin,” or the mines a 
bushel of coal for the “Morning Glory.” 
Every day a crack, where you have all tried to 
make entrance, is found, and stopped with cot- 
ton or listing against you:—you had better go 
away, you can’t make any mischief here! 

Other house-plants I have, too, kept in the 
nursery—spring and summer rustling together. 

All the voices of spring are there—crowings 


could find one in all its uncoverings of leaves | 
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and laughter ; now and then an April gust, fol- 
lowed by the smilings of May. Spring nestles 
into summer’s arms for warmth and nourish- 
ment; it is a tender plant, more tender even 
than the daisy; it is without blossom, but it 
grows apace, and every day sends out a new 
look or smile or sound as a leaf-bud of promise. 
To the Eternal Hills I look that frost and 
cold come not in to rob me of the spring and 
summer of my heart; and while those Hills 
stand, these shall be eternally mine. S&S. S. 


From the New York Tribune. 


Paris ISLAND, Feb. 26, 1863. 
* * * * * * 

“ Will the negro ever be able to take care of 
himself?” is the question that quasi Unionists 
ask to-day with as dolorous a tone as they did 
ten years ago. 


Let us waive speculations and give facts. 
Paris Island, which has had the reputation of 
being a lonely, unhealthy point, surrounded by 
marsh, and only reached at high tide, and 
through long winding lagoons, was owned by 
several proprietors. They seldom (if the ne- 
groes tell us truly) spent much time on the 
island, but left it to the care of overseers and 
black drivers. The slaves left upon the island 
when the owners deserted this portion of the 
country, were of the lowest grade ; all the well- 
trained house-servants, or those of a higher 
class, were taken off with the families from 
Beaufort. 


Last year there were about 330, all told, upon 
the island. The crop was put in late, and the 
caterpillar almost destroyed it. The people 
were confused, easily alarmed; and being ra- 
tioned by Government, and tenderly cared for 
by Dr. J. C. Zachos, and other superintendents 
that were with him, they went through the year 
without fully paying expenses of their keeping. 
This was the case in many places. 


Early in January a system of labor was ar- 
ranged by superintendents and managers, and 
submitted to Gen. Saxton, which he accepted 
with few alterations. Circulars were printed 
and read to assemblies of the colored people for 
their acceptance or rejection. If they accepted 
they were under Government protection, and if 
not they were to pay rent for houses and lands 
and take care of themselves. 

On this island nearly every laborer accepted, 
and though there has been a great deal of sick- 
hess (an epidemic pneumonia) and whooping 
cough during the winter among all the younger 
portion, the work has gone on as well as we could 


hope. 


The ficlds, with few exceptions, will be ready 
for planting by the time planting should be 
done, and if Government would be more prompt 


in getting hoes and plows down for the use 
of the department, it would cheer and revive 
much. 

I rode to-day over one plantation where men 
and women were busily at work with the great 
plantation hoes, which are the only ones they 
will use. While the mothers worked, groups 
of little boys and girls were gathering up sticks 
and weeds for building fires. We thought this 
was play until we came near, and lo, by the side 
of each fire was a big pile of oysters or sweet 
potatoes, ready to be roasted for the dinner of 
the laborers when dinner-time should come. 

They were preparing their potatoes and corn 
bread. The cotton land is already nearly all 
listed, and ready for the plow. It was a pic- 
ture to look upon, those cheerful laborers work- 
ing without taskmasters, each one to be paid a 
stipulated price for a task, and at liberty to do 
it at will. Here and there over the broad field 
fires were set by the boys to burn the high dry 
fennel that covers all the land. 

To the answer, will they be self-supporting, 
we need but say, that they no longer receive 
rations; that they are now obliged to pay for 
their own hoes, and to raise this year corn for 
Government cattle and horses. (Hach one to 
take a portion more than his own needs would 
require, for cultivation*in corn and potatoes for 
the use of the old and invalids; and for the 
most part all go about it cheerfully.) 

Leaving the fields, we rode around the negro 
quarters. Attached to nearly every one is a 
garden, with a new fence around it, made of 
split pickets got out by hand, and, though clum- 
sily put together, answering well the purpose 
designed. In some of these gardens peas were 
already six inches high, and as I rode from door 
to door I was clamorously assailed for garden 
seeds, which I hope some humane reader of 
The Tribune will forward immediately to this 
department. 

I counted some forty good hogs belonging to 
different families about the quarters. Ducks, 
turkeys, and guinea fowls were as plenty as in 
a farmer’s barnyard. Two companies of sol- 
diers, quartered in the gin-house and other 
buildings near, seemed quietly minding their 
their own work; and not a negro, man or 
woman was (then) loitering about the tents. 
The men on the plantation fish, and often make 
some little money. They boat, they gather oys- 
ters, hire out for odd jobs, and turn a penny in 
many ways. 

The women wash for soldiers and officers of 
the fleet ; bake cakes and pies ; keep little stalls ; 
sell their eggs and chickens, and make oyster 
soup ; and they, too, turn a penny. 

Most of our laborers will have corn enough to 
last them till the new corn is ready for use, and 
some of them have still bushels of sweet pota- 
toes buried in huge hills in their gardens. 
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Charities are still needed for the poor, the 
crippled and the aged. Was there ever a time 
when they were not needed in New York, Bos- 
ton or Philadelphia ? 

Scores of new fugitives are coming in every 
few days, escaping with only the plantation gar- 
ment, or, perhaps, a whole wardrobe, done up 
in a bundle, as big as a man’s hat, upon their 
heads. It will be three months to “ crop-time.” 
Government pays slowly. Our laborers have 
not yet received payment for December, Janua- 
ry or February. Could the poor class of whites, 
that earn bread from day to day, thus wait on 
employers ? 

They do not labor as do the Yankees on the 
Granite hills; they could not in this climate, 
and if they could, they know no necessity to 
impel it. The love of money is a thing of cul- 
ture, a luxurious refinement into which they 
have not yet been indoctrinated. But self-sus- 
taining they can and will be. But fora few 
years they will need the advice, management 
and skill of persons who have been through 
generations past learning lessons of freedom 
and independence. They will not soon know 
nor feel the necessity of palatial residences and 
Persian carpets. They will be slow to perceive 
that their oysters are any better cooked a la 
Soyer than in their owm simple methods, or to 
accept headaches, neuralgia, and dyspepsia in 
lieu of strong hands and simple habits. They 

will rise slowly from the prostration of slavery 
into the stature of humble freemen; but in 
their uprising the whole nation will be lifted 
up. 
The “land sales” are again being agitated, 
or, perhaps, are upon us. If these lands could be 
sold and bought in by the friends of the colored 
men, it would undoubtedly be the best thing to 
be done. Persons then renting the lands would 
be able to supply proper implements of agricul- 
ture and pay promptly for labor, and pros- 
perity would follow. But in case the lands are 
not sold to the colored man’s friend’s, wo betide 
him. 


+ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


TO BOTH NORTH AND SOUTH—A CALL TO THE 
CHURCH. 


O Israel, Israel come out from the world, 
In the wilderness cease then to rove, 

Come up from the strangers that darken thy path 
And return to thy holy first love ! 


Loved Zion—thou once was most fair to behold 
In the land that He gave thee for thine, ; 

And hadst thou but kept to the precepts He left, 
Like the sun in his course thou would shine. 


The sword would have slept—and the cannon 
would not 
Have been roused to its death-speaking roar, 
Nor would brother smite brother in malice or rage 
Nor the nations learn war any more. 
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The weeping of mothers would not have been 
heard 
For their sons scattered o’er the red plain, 
Nor the mourning of wives when their husbands 
were called 
To be mangled and tortured and slain. 


Hast thou not heard enough of deep agony’s groans 
And enough of war’s horrible din, 
Hast thou not seen enough of grim death and of 
blood 


And enough of dark desperate sin! 


Why will thou not, Zion, come up to the path 
That thy Saviour has called thee to tread, 
Why wait till beneath thy own horizon clouds 

The “ pillar of light” shall have fled ? 


Though a-city be great and her walls strongly 
built— 
Though the riches of earth be her store, 
Her bulwarks may fall ’neath the weight of her 
ilt 


gui 
If God findeth sin at her door. 


And is there no sin—no corruption—no wrong 
’Mongst thy children, alas! till at length 
They have gone after gods that could do them no 


good, 
And have turned from the God of their strength ? 


Yea, the spots of the world are full plain on thy 
robes— 
And as carnage sweeps over the land, 
Like Peter, alas! thou bast ventured to take 
The sword of revenge in thy hand! 


O thy warfare should not be with weapons like 
these, 
Remember how Jesus forbade ; 
Then put up the sword—resist evil no more, 
And return to the path He has laid. 
Farmington. A. H. B. 


—____- 0 


NOW. 


The venerable Past—is past; 
Tis dark, and shines not in the ray ; 

’'Twas good no doubt—’tis gone ai last— 
There dawns another day. 

Why should we sit where ivys creep, 

And shroud ourselves in charnels deep ; 

Or the world’s yesterdays deplore, 

Mid crumbling ruins mossy hoar? 

Why should we see with dead men’s eyes, 

Looking at Was from morn to night, 

When the beauteous Now, the divine To Be, 
Woo with their charms our living sight ? 

Why should we hear but echoes dull 

When the world of sound so beautiful, 
Will give us music of our own? 

Why in the darkness should we grope 

When the sun in heaven’s resplendent cope 
Shines as bright as ever it shone ? 


Abraham saw no brighter stars 
Than those which burn for thee and me, 
When Homer heard the Lark’s sweet song, 
Or night-bird’s lovelier melody ; 
They were such sounds as Shakspeare heard, 
Or Chaucer when he blessed the bird, 
Such lovely sounds as we can hear ;— 
Great Plato saw the vernal year 
Send forth its tender flowers and shoots, 
And luscious autumn pour its fruits ; 
And we can see the lilies blow, 
The cornfields wave, the rivers flow ; 
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For us all bounties of the earth, 

For us its wisdom, love and mirth, 
If we daily walk in the sight of God, 
And prize the gifts He has bestowed. 


We will not dwell amid the graves, 
Nor in dim twilights sit alone, 
To gaze at moulder’d architraves, 
Or plinths and columns overthrown ; 
We will not only see the light 
Through painted windows, cobweb’d o’er, 
Nor know the beauty of the night, 
Save by the moonbeam on the floor; 
Or moon or stars our hearts shall glow ; 
We'll look at nature face to face, 
And we shall love because we know. 
The present needs us. Every age 
Bequeaths the next for heritage. 
No lazy luxury or delight— 
But strenuous labor for the right; 
For now the child and sire of time, 
Demands the deeds of earnest men 
To make it better than the past, 
And stretch the circle of its ken. 


Now is a fact that men deplore, 
Though it might bless them evermore, 
Would they but fashion it aright; 
’Tis ever new, ’tis ever bright. 
Time nor eternity, hath seen 
A repetition of delight 
In all its phases: ne’er hath been 
For men or angels that which is; 
And that which is hath ceased to be 
Ere we have breathed it and its place 
Is lost in the Eternity. 
But Now is ever good and fair, 
Of the Infinitude the heir, 
And we of it. So let us live, 
That, from the Past, we may receive 
Light for the Now—from Now a joy, 
That Fate nor Time shall e’er destroy. 


Mackay. 
~~ 


POETRY OF PLOUGHING. 


BY 0. W. HOLMES. 


Clear the brown path to meet the coulter’s gleam, 

Lo! on he comes, behind his‘smoking team, 

With toil’s bright dew-drops on his sun-burnt 
brow ! 

The lord of earth, the hero of the plough ! 

First in the field before the reddened sun, 

Last in the shadows when the day is done, 

Line after line, along the burning sod, 

Marks the broad acges where his feet have trod ; 

Still where he treads the stubborn clods divide, 

The smooth, fresh furrow opens deep and wide : 

Matted and dense the tangled turf upheaves, 

Mellow and dark the ridgy cornfield cleaves ; 

Up the steep hill-side, where the laboring train 

Stands the long track that scores the level plain ; 

Through the moist valley clogged with oozing clay, 

The patient convoy breaks its destined way ; 

At every turn the loosening chains resound, 

The swinging ploughshare circles glistening round, 

Till the wide field one billowy waste appears, 

And wearied hands unbind the panting steers. 


The perfection of conversation is not to play 
a regular sonata, but, like the Aolian harp, to 


await the inspiration of the passing breeze.— 
Burke. 


For Friends’ Inteliegncer. 
SKETCHES OF ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Few persons are there 

who do not admire a 

beautiful and noble tree, 

either in its native forest 

or planted by the hand of 

man; to adorn the land- 

scape or give its genial 

shade to brighten the at- 

tractions of home. . But 

all trees are not alike de- 

sirable or worthy of our 

care, and to those who 

contemplate planting trees 

toornament their grounds, 

a few hints on the charac- 

ter, and the good quali- 

ties as well as the bad 

may be of interest. ‘¢ A thing of beauty is a joy 

forever.” So should we use the best endeavors 

to procure those only that will be things of 

beauty, not to us only, but to generations not 

yet pressing the green sward of earth. And 

those that succeed us on the busy stage of life, 

may rise up and bless our names for the good 

gifts we consign to them. Nature does not 

have only one species of trees in the forest, nor 

does she lay out her grounds symmetrical, and 

lant them in rows equidistant from each other. 

either will her admirer follow geometrical 

lines, but place them in variety where each will 

show to best effect, some in masses, or clumps 

where the grounds are large enough, others 

standing alone in their grandeur, their branches 

sweeping the earth. Some varieties are pretty 

even when small, others are but little attrac- 
tive, until they attain a large size. 

Of this latter class, is the American elm. 
When grown tothe age of near 20 years, it 
forms a spreading head and becomes one of the 
most stately trees we have. There is nothing 
chjoctionahle about it, but we cannot say as 
much of the Dutch and English cork bark elms. 
They throw up suckers from their roots a long 
distance from the tree, and should not be 
planted near the house, if at all. The Ex- 
mouth elm, is the most beautiful elm we have 
seen, and is of a very pretty regular shape, and 
makes a dense shade. 

The maples, in their different class varieties, 
are the finest of shade trees. Clean, that is, 
making no litter in the yard, until the fall 
of the leaf ; they never sucker, are easy to live, 
and hardy. The American varieties are so well 
known as to need but little remark, but the 
Norway is the most beautiful of all, and none 
will regret planting this tree. Its flowers are 
quite ornamental, and the fine foliage, as it ap- 
proaches the sere and yellow leaf, is quite pic- . 
turesque. Its congener, the sycamore maple, is 
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a more rapid grower, and with its large leaves 
and stout branches, is an object of attraction 
wherever planted. 

Our Cucumber tree, Magnolia tripetela, and 
the Tulip or white wood, make noble trees, 
when standing remote from others, and as the 
last is-so plenty and cheap in this country, 
its good qualities are scarcely appreciated. 
These trees have roots of a different nature 
from most forest trees, and will not bear trans- 
planting in the fall, nor of as large a size with 
equal success as others. Of our other kinds of 
magnolia, the Grandiflora is not hardy at the 
North. The Glauca or Swamp Laurel is very 
fragrant when in bloom, but the tree is not 
handsome. Macrophylla has very large flowers 
of pure white, but they bear such a small num- 
ber, it is not as desirable as the Norbertiana, 
Soulangiana and Conspicua. These are small 





j height, its leaves are brightest dyed in our 
autumn forest scenery, and if it was a foreigner 
from Japan, it would no doubt be in great re- 
quest. 

An Osage orange tree, when it attains con- 
siderable size, is quite interesting to the lover 
of the beautiful, and its shiny green leaves with 
the rough-coated oranges interspersed, are gem 
among those of a larger growth. What a short 
race of prosperity has the Pauloniarun! There 
are plenty of trees to be had now too large to 
plant, but Ailanthus and Paulonigs do not 
please the fancy of the public, although the lat- 
ter is not to * lightly esteemed, especially 
when covered with sky blue flowers. The Ne- 
gundo, Box-elder or Ash-leaf maple affords a 
contrast with its light-green leaves to those of 
adarker hue. . 

Where the Mountain Ash succeeds, it is a 


trees covered with white and striped blooms: very desirable tree, scarcely any more beautiful 
early in spring, and we think, are the most! in the latter part of summer and fall, but it will 
showy and beautiful trees in their season of not flourish in all localities. 


flowering. One can scarcely imagine a more 


Now, we will examine the Oaks. We havea 


perfect beauty than a finely formed horse-chest-! plenty of American oaks in our woods so well- 
nut in bloom, but we must admit their beauty; known, we will look up some foreign varieties, 


too soon wastes away, and in the latter part of 
the summer the emerald leaves change to a 
dingy brown. And the Catalpa, too, clothed 
with spikes of mottled flowers, is a short- 
lived ornament. It comes forth to join the 
verdant scene too late, and disrobes too soon at 
autumn’s summons. The Ailanthus we will 
pass by, but if the farmers have a spot to plant 
a tree where scarce any will grow, this tree is 
just the one they want. A very thrifty family 
are the poplars, several of them, the Abele and 
Italian, can be classed among the beautiful, but 
their propensity to throw up suckers is a great 
objection to planting. The paper mulberry is 
discarded on the same account. Some of our 
birches, the cutleaf and the weeping, and the 
family of beeches, are desirable, especially the 
fern leaf, which is one of the most curious and 
attractive trees that the nurseryman cultivates. 
An English beech, with branches drooping low, 
and its towering conical form we always admire, 
and for variety the purple and weeping will be 
objects of interest on the lawn. 

Little fault can be found with the ash trees 
unless as their roots spread near the surface, 
they rob the grass roots and shrubs of susten- 
ance if planted near. The European makes a 
stately head, and the bark is smooth and pret- 
tier than the American varieties. 

Of the honey locust or the Kentucky coffee 
tree, we can advise those that want a large va- 
riety to plant but few specimens, as they will 
not be highly prized. Our plain black walnut 
and butternut, are quite as worthy of culture, 
and will yield fruit besides. We seldom see 
. the sweet gum planted for ornament, yet itis a 
desirable tree. It grows to a magnificent 


which lay claim to greater beauty. The Tur- 
key oak is really a beautiful ornamental tree ; 
its pretty delicate leaves wrap the trees in a 
green mantle in very good taste, and the Royal 
oak and mossy Cup oak make stately trees, and 
harmonize’ with others in an agreeable manner 
What a singular looking tree is this, and a 
queer name too—Japan Gingko. One or two 
of these are enough for most people, as they are 
slow of growth and are more curious than 
pretty. If we want a very handsome ornament, 
procure a new American weeping willow, 
grafted high on another variety. Of the other 
sorts, we advise to keep away from the house, 
and plant near some water or low place, where 
they belong, as they make an abundance of lit- 
ter throughout the year. We have thought 
strange that such a beautiful foliaged tree as 
the Cypress should so seldom be seen. It is 
quite hardy, and although it leaves out late in 
spring, it does not part with them till the com- 
mencement of winter, and then we prize them 
most when others stand leafless before us. We 
have several kinds of Linden to select from, to 
plant our lawns, and all pretty trees of a per- 
fect form. American Linden or bass-wood is 
quite a favorite tree with us. Its leaves donot 
brown so much Iater in summer as the European. 
and it is a better grower. The red twigged 
Linden is a pleasing object in winter, but the 
silver-leaf is said to be the finest of all; it grows 
fast, has large leaves, and makes a noble tree. 
We will notice a few evergreens while on this 
subject. There are many new, curious and 
some no doubt, very superior kinds, that are 
too rare and high-priced for us to purchase, yet 
of those varieties that are within reach we prize 
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the Austrian pine, as possessing the finest foli- 
age through the year, and the most magnificent 
in appearance. The white pine is highly ap- 
preciated. The stone pine is perhaps the most 
regular and beautiful of any, but it is a moder- 
ate grower. Scotch pinesare plenty and cheap. 
Fine specimens properly grown are worthy of 
cultivation. The high-priced Pinus Excelsa we 
have not seen as beautiful here as a fine white 
pine. Norway spruce and white spruce are fine 
trees, but the Norway does not preserve its 
symmetry if exposed to high winds or if 
lanted on poor sandy soil; probably the white is 
est. 

Our hemlock is one of the finest evergreens we 
have, if not the prettiest of all when large. It 
makes a beautiful hedge but is a slow grower. 

Of arbor vites, we find a plenty of names in 
the nursery éatalogues, but if we take the 
American and Siberian, they will give us the 
most satisfaction. The Siberian will make a 
low hedge that scarce ever requires trimming, 
and they are very pretty planted alone. There 
is said to be only one pretty species of yew that 
will withstand our climate, the erect yew, and 
of the junipers, we find the Swedish the most 
hardy, and the Irish most beautiful. J. H. 
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THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 
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SPARE THE BIRDS. 


Many a fond association hovers around the 
familiar name of Robin Redbreast; he is the 
loved harbinger of the coming Springtime. In 
early March, while the snow still lingers in the 
fields, on stake, or fence, or bending twig, he 

erches himself, and utters his well-loved notes. 
Brigand with the dog and gun! touch nota 
feather ; harm him not a bit. By all the me- 
mories of departed childhood, be his protector 
and his friend ! 

It seems a sav law, at first sight, that in 
England, a man should be sent to prison for 
killing a bird; but it is as much an act of van- 
dalism, as to pluck a beautiful flower in a garden 
not one’s own. The sweet notes of a single bird 
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in the course of a season, may soothe a hundred 
hearts ; in another hundred, may wake up strong 
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yearnings for the innocence of childhood; and 
in a hundred more, may arouse to cheerful ac- 
tivities hearts almost crushed by bitter disap- 
pointments and by wasting cares; while not 
one of any hundred will fail of a pleasant feel- 
ing at the first sound of its voice. 
vandal, then, who kills a robin, and without any 
single compensation for the act, shuts off a 
thousand pleaasurable emotions from the hearts 
of his toiling brother man? 


Is he nota 


“If the gizzard of a robin is examined, daily, 


for two months of early Spring, there will not 
be found a single particle of vegetable food ; 
but it will be found full of a fleshy material. In 
every gizzard will be found from one to two 
hundred insects ; these, multiplied by sixty days 
for every robin, and that 
vast multitudes of that sweet bird, which swarm 
in innumerable thousands from New Hampshire 
to the Carolinas, the actual destruction of insect 
life becomes amazing ; and when it is calculated 
that each insect, in common with its class, if 
permitted to live, is the parent of thousands 
more for another season, the actual amount of 
riddance performed by the robin alone, for any 
one year, is more than an army of men could 
accomplish with the aid of millions of money. 


oduct again by the 


Men who have worked in the surface earth 


much, have sometimes, with one stroke of the 


spade or hoe, loosened myriads of whitish, slug- 
gish, winged insects. These insects, while un- 
der ground, feed on the roots of grasses and ber- 
ries, withdrawing from them all their substance, 
leaving the plant to die, 

It is upon these under-ground insects and 
larvee that the robin feeds in early Spring, when 
they begin to wake up to life. His instincts 
and his activities give him their joint aid in fer- 
reting out these hordes of destroyers, and he 
feeds upon them heartily. 

Who shall deny that the first love of blood is 
planted in the bosom of a truant school-boy, in 
his first forage against the beautiful and inno- 
cent warblers of the wood, to ripen, as manhood 
comes on, into an unfeeling temper, and a sav- 
age murderous conduct? No doubt, the boot- 
less and remorseless destruetion of a bird has 
ended in the pitiless murder of a man. Fishing 
and hunting are no educators of the affections ; 
but they do feed some of the worst traits of our 
nature, and cannot but tend to callous the heart. 
—Hall’s Journal of Health. 





HOW TO DIRECT A LETTER. 


Do letter writers ever consider that the style 
of address, or rather the manner of writing ad- 
dresses, sanctioned by immemorial usage, is as 
nearly as possible just what it ought not to be ? 
Let us illustrate : 
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WASHINGTON LAFAYETTE SNOOKS, ESQ., 
No. 743 Zenonia St. 


Athens, 
B. ¥. 


Here we have the individual namgby far the 
most prominent feature; then the™ street in 
which he lives; then, still smalle¥¥the town ; 
and finally, in almost illegible letter’, the State. 
This letter goes into the New York Post oa 


with twenty thousand others; the clerks 


the whole lot upon a table, and begin to sort 
them for the mails. The first thing a clerk 
Avants to know is—not whose letter it is, but 
where it is togo. Mails are made up for East, 
South, West, and North, and for States and 
parts of States. Now, all the clerk cares for is 
the State to which the letter is to go, and, in a 
few instances, the gection of the State. He 
has no regard for Snooks, nor for Zenobia street, 
nor for Athens, except to know what Athens, 
so that he -_ not send to Georgia or to Greece, 


a letter that should go up the Hudson river. 


That is the case. Now let us see what should 


be, and the best way to illustrate is this: 
Washington L. Snooks, 
No. 743 Zenobia St., 


ATHENS, 
NEW YORK. 


Here the clerk sees at a glance that the letter 
is for New York State, and at the same instant 


he recognizes the special location to be Athens. 
That is all he cares about ; the letter is properly 
mailed ; at Athens the local postmaster sees on 
the instant that the letter is in the right 
Post Office, and at his leisure he finds who it is 
sent to, And of all the men in the service, 
from the Postmaster-General downward, this 
epecial postmaster at Athens is the only man 
who cares to know the name of Washington 


Lafayette Snooks. Moral: Write the name of 


the State and town in full, and very large; as 
for the rest, it is of small account, so it be neat 
and plain.—New York Tribune. 





ITEMS. 


New Gas.—Petroleum has been introduced into the 
St. Nicholas Hotel, New York. With crade petroleum 
at fifty cents per gallon, the proprietors estimate that 
they will make a saving of $16,000 per annum in 
their gas bills. The Manhattan company charged 
them nearly $33,000 a year. 


Tue Cciture or Frax.—English papers are agi- 
tating the subject of an increased attention to the 
culture of flax as an offset to the scarcity of cotton. 
Machinery has been perfected for its manufacture both 
here and in Europe, and a permanent prosperity will 
no doubt result. 


Discovery OF Facitities In THIS STATE FOR THE 
CuttivaTion oF Tea.—An incorporated Society is 
upon the point of being immediately organized in this 


city to superintend the cultivation of tea. In one of 


the districts of the State, large quantities of the article 
have been lately discovered growing in a natural con- 
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dition. The discovery was made by a Chinaman tra- 
velling through the State several months ago. Spe- 


cimens of the article, which have been hastily pre- - 


pared for experiment, and tasted by epieures, are 
pronounced to be of almost equal quality with the 
best imported tea. It is said that in one tract, at 
least seven thousand acres exists ready for immediate 
preparation for the gatherer. As yet the locality of 
the treasure, and the peculiar condition required for 
its cultivation in this climate, remain undisclosed.— 
Inquirer. 


New Tres-worm Novisance.—Every one who recol- 
lects the general annoyance experienced last year by 
the disgusting worms dangling from every tree, and 
probably unceremoniously saluting the pedestrian in 
the face as he journeyed along, will be glad to learn 
of any means calculated to banish and destroy these 
pests more effectually, or, at least, to put a certain 
preventive upon their rapid multiplicity, which can 
only be accounted for by the great number of eggs 
contained in a cocoon, as many as two thousand hav- 
ing been found in one examined a few days since. 
The destruction of these eggs would prevent the in- 
crease of the worms, and it is suggested that they 
(the cocoons) can be forced open by any one who will 
station himself in the crotch of a tree, armed with a 
stick some three or four feet long, and having at the 
end a wrought-iron nail, bent and filed sharp at the 
point. Those who have adopted the above plan say 
that it has been the means of entirely clearing their 
trees of these unwelcome visitors, and’ as the trouble 
attending a trial of it is but trifling, and the benefit 


considerable if successful, a universal experiment by ~ 


our citizens, during the coming season, might not 
prove unserviceable. 


Tae Larcest Horer ws tHe Wortp.—The Lindell 
Hotel at St. Louis is finished, and is the largest in 
world. It is equivalent to eight stories high ; con- 


tains 515 rooms, 21 parlors, 27 acres of plastering, 


7 acres of flooring, 32 miles of bell-wire, 9} miles of 
base board, 12 miles of gas, steam, and water-pipe, 
1,980 yards of hall, 810 windows, and 14,000 feet of 
painted imitation of cornice. The quantity of bricks 
used in building is 8,000,000. Inthe basement there 
is a railroad running the entire length for the transpor- 


tation of heavy articles, and above are two steam 


elevators for lifting fuel and baggage from the ground 
to the floors above. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. és 


Fiovr anp Mrau.—The Flour market is dull but 
prices are weak. Extra family sold at $775 a $8 per 
barrel, the latter for choice Ohio. Small sales tothe 
retailers and bakers at $6 00 to $650 for superfine, 
$6 75 up to $7 25 for low grade and good extras, and 
$8 50 up to $9 50 for fancy lots. Rye Flour is selling 
slowly at $5. Pennsylvania Corn Meal is scarce at 
$4 per bbl. 


Grain.—There is not much Wheat offering. Sales 
of good and prime Pennsylvania and Western Red at 
$1 70 a $1 71 per bushel, and small lots of White at 
$175 a $190. Rye is held at $la $1 01. Corn 
is very quiet ; small sales of new yellow at 88 a 89 
cents, Oats are in fair request ; Pennsylvania sells 
at 72 a 73 cents per 32 lbs. Last sales of New York 
Barley at $1 45, and of Barley Malt at $1 55 a $1 60 


Szzeps.—The market is quiet for Cloverseed, with 
sales of fair and prime quality at $5 75 a 6 25 per 64 
lbs. Timothy is worth $2 50 a $275 and Flaxseed 
at @4 25a $4 50 er bushel. , 
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